not going to marry you. You haven't got the brains."
And then, in bed beside me, he would cry helplessly for
minutes together in the dark, and he could never tell
me why.
Alec had become my lover too. He was down
from Cambridge and in the City now, and the evening
before he married the doctor's daughter whom the
family all thought so suitable, he asked me up to his
flat to dinner and made vain and violent love to me.
A few weeks later he invited me up again, this time
for a week-end. His wife was away in the country, but
it was her photograph that stood on the drawing-room
mantelpiece, her brushes that were mutely aligned on
the bedroom dressing-table. Seeing them, I felt a strange
jealousy, not so much of her, but of time. All this
should have happened two years earlier, and not there.
It should have been done in the light of day, and now
it was being done in a corner, with little flurries of
anxiety lest a ring at the door should be some awkward
caller. It should have been the culmination of all our
dead closeness and understanding, and now it was a mere
incident that Monday's milkman would wipe out. Alec
wasn't happy about it either. He tried to excuse him-
self in half-hearted little catch-phrases for betraying his
wife on the morrow of their wedding. He said, with
a bookish assumption of worldliness, that every man
should have a mistress, and the sooner the better. It
was almost as if I were being made love to by a stranger,
1 found myself thinking about words, wondering what
to say next. There was a greyness in my mind as I
descended the stairs on Monday morning to go to my
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